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Preface 

Since early in the 1970's, victimization surveys 
have been carried out under the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) program to provide insight into the 
impact of crime on American society. As one of 
the most ambitious efforts yel undertaken for fill- 
ing some of the gaps in crime data, ihe surveys, 
carried out for Ihe Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, are supplying the criminal justice 
community with new information on crime and its 
victims, complementing data resources already on 
hand for purposes of planning, evaluation, and 
analysis. Based on representative sampling of 
households and commercial establishments, the 
program has had two major elements, a continu- 
ous national survey and separate surveys in 26 
central cities across the Nation. 

Based on a scientifically designed sample of 
housing units within each jurisdiction, the city 
surveys had a twofold purpose: the assessment of 
public attitudes about crime and related matters 
and the development of information on the extent 
and nature of residents' experiences with selected 
forms of criminal victimization. The attitude ques- 
tions were asked of the occupants of a random 
half of the housing units selected for the victimi- 
zation survey. In order to avoid biasing respond- 
ents 1 answers to the attitude questions, this part 
of the survey was administered before the victimi- 
zation questions. Whereas the attitude questions 
were asked of persons age 16 and over, the vic- 
timization survey applied to individuals age 12 
and over. Because the attitude questions were 
designed to elicit personal opinions and percep- 
tions as of the date of the interview, it was not 
necessary to associate a particular time frame 
with this portion of the survey, even though some 
queries made reference to a period of time 
preceding the survey. On the other hand, the vic- 
timization questions referred to a fixed time 
frame the 12 months preceding the month of in- 
terview and respondents were asked to recall 
details concerning their experiences as victims of 
one or more of Ihe following crimes, whether 
completed or attempted: rape, personal robbery, 
assault, personal larceny, burglary, household 
larceny, and motor vehicle theft. In addition, in- 
formation about burglary and robbery of business- 
es and certain other organizations was gathered 
by means of a victimization survey of commercial 



establishments, conducted separately from the 
household survey. A previous publication, Crimi- 
nal Victimization Surveys in Cincinnati (1977), 
provided comprehensive coverage of results from 
both the household and commercial victimization 
surveys. 

Attitudinal information presented in this report 
was obtained from interviews with the occupants 
of 4,810 housing units (8,759 residents age 16 and 
over), or 96.4 percent of the units eligible for in- 
terview. Results of these interviews were inflated 
by means of a multistage weighting procedure to 
produce estimates applicable to all residents age 
16 and over and to demographic and social sub- 
groups of that population. Because they derived 
from a survey rather than a complete census, 
these estimates are subject to sampling error. 
They also are subject to response and processing 
errors. The effects of sampling error or variability 
can be accurately determined in a carefully de- 
signed survey. In this report, analytical state- 
ments involving comparisons have met the test 
that the differences cited are equal to or greater 
than approximately two standard errors; in other 
words, the chances are at least 95 out of 100 that 
the differences did not result solely from sampling 
variability. Estimates based on zero or on about 
10 or fewer sample cases were considered unrelia- 
ble and were not used in the analysis of survey 
results. 

The 37 data tables in Appendix 1 of this report 
are organized in a sequence that generally corre- 
sponds to the analytical discussion. Two technical 
appendixes and a glossary follow the data tables; 
Appendix II consists of a facsimile of the survey 
questionnaire (Form NCS 6), and Appendix III 
supplies information on sample design and size, 
the estimation procedure, reliability of estimates, 
and significance testing; it also contains standard 
error tables. 



IMPORTANT 

We have provided an evaluation form at the end of this 
publication. It will assist us In Improving future reports II 
you complete and return It at your convenience. It Is a 
self-mailing form and needs no (lamp. 
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Crime and attitudes 



During the 1960's, the President's Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of Jus- 
tice observed that "What America does about 
crime depends ultimately upon how Americans 
see crime, . . . The lines along which the Nation 
takes specific action against crime will be those 
that the public believes to be the necessary 
ones." Recognition of the importance of societal 
perceptions about crime prompted the Commis- 
sion to authorize several public opinion surveys 
on the matter. 1 In addition to measuring the degree 
of concern over crime, those and subsequent sur- 
veys provided information on a variety of related 
subjects, such as the manner in which fear of 
crime affects people's lives, circumstances engen- 
dering fear for personal safety, members of the 
population relatively more intimidated by or fear- 
ful of crime, and the effectiveness of criminal jus- 
tice systems. Based on a sufficiently large sample, 
moreover, attitude surveys can provide a means 
for examining (he influence of victimization expe- 
riences upon personal outlooks. Conducted peri- 
odically in the same area, attitude surveys distin- 
guish fluctuations in the degree of public concern; 
conducted under the same procedures in different 
areas, they provide a basis for comparing atti- 
Uides in two or more localities. With (he advent 
of the National Crime Survey (NCS) program, it 
became possible to conduct large-scale attitudinal 
surveys addressing these and other issues, there- 
by enabling individuals to participate in appraising 
the status of public safety in their communities. 

Based on data from a 1974 attitudinal survey, 
this report analyzes the responses of Cincinnati 
residents to questions covering four topical areas; 
crime trends, fear of crime, residential problems 
and lifestyles, and local police performance. 
Certain questions, relating to household activities, 
were asked of only one person per household '(the 
"household respondent"), whereas others were 
administered to all persons age 16 and over ("in- 
dividual respondents"), including the household 
respondent. Results were obtained for the total 
measured population and for several demographic 
and social subgroups. 



'President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice. The Challenge of Crime in n Free Society, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, February 
1967, pp. 49-53, 



Conceptually, the survey incorporated ques- 
tions pertaining to behavior as well as opinion. 
Concerning behavior, for example, each respond- 
ent for a household was asked where its mem- 
bers shopped for food and other merchandise, 
where they lived before moving to the present 
neighborhood, and how long they had lived at that 
address. Additional questions asked of the house- 
hold respondent were designed to elicit opinions 
about the neighborhood in general, about the ra- 
tionale for selecting that particular community 
and leaving the former residence, and about fac- 
tors that influenced shopping practices. None of 
the questions asked of the household respondent 
raised the subject of crime. Respondents were 
free to answer at will. In contrast, most of the 
individual attitude questions, asked of all house- 
hold members age 16 and over, dealt specifically 
with matters relating to crime. These persons 
were asked for viewpoints on subjects such as 
crime trends in the local community and in the 
Nation, chances of being personally attacked or 
robbed, neighborhood safety during the day or at 
night, the impact of fear of crime on behavior, 
and the effectiveness of the local police. For 
many of these questions, response categories 
were predetermined and interviewers were in- 
structed to probe for answers matching those on 
Ihe questionnaire. 

Although the attitude survey has provided a 
wealth of data, the results are opinions. For ex- 
ample, ceriain residents may have perceived 
crime as a growing threat or neighborhood safety 
as deteriorating, when, in fact, crime had declined 
and neighborhoods had become safer. Fur- 
thermore, individuals from the same neighbor- 
hood or with similar personal characteristics and/ 
or experiences may have had conflicting opinions 
about any given issue. Nevertheless, people's 
opinions, beliefs, and perceptions about crime arc 
important because 'they may influence behavior, 
bring about changes in certain routine activities, 
affect household security measures, or result in 
pressures on local authorities to improve police 
services. 

The relationship between victimization experi- 
ences and attitudes is a recurring theme in the. 
analytical section of this report. Information con- 
cerning such experiences was gathered with sepa- 
rate questionnaires, Forms NCS 3 and 4, used in 
administering the victimization component of the 
survey. Victimization survey results appeared in 
Criminal Victimization Surveys in Cincinnati 



(1977), which also contains a detailed description statistical validity of comparisons between (he vic- 
of the survey-measured crimes, a discussion of tims and nonvictims. 
the limitations of the central city surveys, and 
facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 and 4. For the pur- 
pose of this report, individuals who were victims 
of the following crimes, whether completed or 
attempted, during the 12 months prior to the 
month of the interview were considered "victim- 
ized": rape, personal robbery, assault, and per- 
sonal larceny. Similarly, members of households 
that experienced one or more of three types of 
offenses burglary, household larceny, and motor 
vehicle theft were categorized as victims. These 
crimes are defined in the glossary. Persons who 
experienced crimes other than those measured by 
the program, or who were victimized by any of 
the relevant offenses outside of the 12-month ref- 
erence period, were classified as "not victimi- 
zed." Limitations inherent in the victimization 
surveythat may have affected the accuracy of 
distinguishing victims from nonvictims resulted 
from the problem of victim recall (the differing 
ability of respondents to remember crimes) and 
from the phenomenon of telescoping (the tenden- 
cy of some respondents to recount incidents oc- 
curring outside, usually before, the appropriate 
time frame). Moreover, some crimes were sus- 
tained by victims outside of their city of resi- 
dence; these may have had little or no effect in 
the formation of attitudes about local matters. 

Despite the difficulties in distinguishing precise- 
ly between victims and nonvictims, it was deemed 
important to explore the possibility that being a 
victim of crime, irrespective of the level of seri- 
ousness or the frequency of occurrence, has an 
impact on behavior and attitudes. Adopting a 
simple dichotomous victimization experience vari- 
ablevictimized and not victimized for purposes 
of tabulation and analysis also stemmed from the 
desirability of attaining the highest possible de- 
gree of statistical reliability, even at the cost of 
using these broad categories. Ideally, the victim 
category should have distinguished the type or se- 
riousness of crimes, the recency of the events, 
and/or the number of offenses sustained. 2 Such a 
procedure seemingly would have yielded more 
refined measures of the effects of crime upon atti- 
tudes. By reducing the number of sample cases on 
which estimates were based, however, such a sub- 
categorization of victims would have weakened the 

purvey results presented in this report contain altiludinal 
data furnished by the victims of "series victimizations" (see 
glossary). 



Summary ion on ways lhat police P erformance could be 

improved. 

Many Cincinnati residents indicated that they 

were fearful of visiting parts of the metropolitan 

area at night, felt threatened when out alone in 

their neighborhoods at night, and had changed or 

limited their activities because of the fear of 

crime. Consistent with this fearfulness, a large 

number of Cincinnatians held the impression that 

crime was on the upswing, both in their neighbor- 
hoods and nationally, and that their chances of 

personal attack had increased over the past year 

or two. In a seeming contradiction, however, rela- 
tively few persons suggested that crime risk was a 

paramount influence with regard to where they 

chose to live, where they shopped for food or 

general merchandise, or where and how often 

they sought oul-of-home entertainment. Despite 
the relatively small effect of crime on behavior as 
registered by these findings, nearly two-fifths of 
the respondents claimed that they had changed or 
limited their activities in some manner because of 
crime. 

Opinions about crime and its effects varied 
across subgroups of the population. For instance, 
whereas whites were somewhat more prone than 
blacks to express apprehension about visiting 
those parts of the metropolitan area they had rea- 
son to enter, blacks were much more likely to 
fear being out alone in their neighborhoods at 
night and to claim they had limited or changed 
their activities because of the crime risk. Nearly 
three-fifths of all women fell unsafe when out 
alone in their neighborhoods at night, compared 
with only 22 percent of males. 

The age of residents had telling response ef- 
fects, particularly with regard to fear of crime, in 
that older persons claimed to be more intimidated 
than younger ones. The experience of having 
been victimized in the past year was strongly re- 
lated to a perceived increase in the probability of 
victimization, to a fear of visiting parts of the 
metropolitan area at night, and to the opinion that 
a neighborhood was dangerous enough to war- 
rant moving away. 

In spite of their concerns about crime, Cincin- 
natians generally were positive about local police 
performance. Slightly over half thought the police 
were doing a good job, and 35 percent said per- 
formance was average. However, there were no- 
table evaluative variations among the population 
groups under study, as well as contrasts in opin- 



Chart A. Summary findings about crime trends 
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Chart B. Summary findings about fear of crime 
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Chart C. Summary findings about residential problems 
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Chart D. Summary findings about police performance 
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Crime trends 



This section of the report deals with the pereep- 
lions of Cincinnati residents with respect to na- 
lional and community crime trends, personal safe- 
ty, and the accuracy with which newspapers and 
television were thought to be reporting the crime 
problem. The findings were drawn from Data Ta- 
bles 1 through 6, found in Appendix I. The rele- 
van. questions, appearing in the facsimile of the 
survey instrument (Appendix II) arc 9a, 9e, lOa 
12, I5a, and 15b; each question was asked o ^ 
sons age 16 and over. 



U.S. crime trends 

. , 

A large proportion of Cincinnati residents were 
of the opinion that crime in the United Stales had 
increased over the preceding year or two Sixty- 
eight percent of the residents simccsted th-ti n-. 
tional crime was Irending upw nl , 
smaller proportion (19 percenl) sai I c i m - 
had remained about the ar^ A Z, Li 
gave an opinion about . terend ? e 
smallest proportion (8 percent) indicated h' w 
downward. Five pereenl sai he (( H k,w 
what direction the trend had taken 

Neighborhood crime trends 

In contra! ., u 
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... , ..%, much 

more likely than nonvictims to have suggested 

"_ mly .r ime was "P. .nd the ,a,,ef 



somewhat more posi- 

whon fKo ".""" """ " f nc '8hborhood crime 

when the question was couched in cor 

terms. Nine in every 10 rated the crime situs 

nlhhT ^ aVerage r bet(er than in ^her city 
neighborhoods, with nearly half believing their 
vic.ni.c8 were less or much less dangerc ^Some 
meanmgful response variation among demograpT 
'c and victim groups was in evidence. Whereas 



women wore more likely than men (o describe 
mine prohlom in their communities as 
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^ ; V " cver hclcss - I*- age 16-2-1 

^ , ' ' '" '' v ""^ 25 " Ild m !o h ^ 
lS , aid lhc " Limi ""i'"^s were more or much more 

dangerous (M vs. 7 percent). Victims were more 
likely than nonvictims (13 vs. 7 percent} to assess 
Ihcir nc'fiMwrlKUKls as more or much more dan- 
gerous relative to others in the city 
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Chances of personal victimization 



neighborhoods had risen, a substan- 
proporlion of the population (53 per- 
inought (heir chances of being attacked or 
"^ ha d increased in the past year or two; only 

>n* U-I.-..-J (h(;y ^ c | ecreasedi Re j a (j ve jy 

men (57 vs. 47 percent) sug- 

. . . ' s of incurring personal attack 

nacl increased, whereas men were likelier to esti- 



mate that the probability had remained stable or 
dropped. 

Whites were more apt than blacks (54 vs. 48 
percent) to have felt an increase in the chances of 
victimization, and a slightly larger proportion of 
blacks than whites thought there had been a de- 
crease (10 vs. 7 percent). Victims were more like- 
ly than nonvictims (59 vs. 50 percent) to have es- 
timated an increase in the probability of assault or 
robbery. Proportionally fewer persons age 16-19 
than those of other ages or in any other popula- 
tion group studied indicated their chances of at- 
tack had gone up. 

Crime and the media 

Additional insight into perceptions about crime 
was provided by respondents' assessments of the 
seriousness of the problem relative to newspaper 
and television accounts. More Cincinnatians ac- 
cepted than rejected the validity of media cover- 
age (53 vs. 43 percent). Of those disagreeing with 
media reports, 32 percent thought the crime prob- 
lem was more serious and 1 1 percent believed it 
was less serious. There were few meaningful dif- 
ferences of opinion among the population groups 
examined in rating the accuracy of media presen- 
tations; for example, only about 7 percentage 
points separated the relative number of victims 
and nonvictims who perceived the -crime problem 
as more serious than portrayed. 



Fear of crime 



Among other things, results covered thus far 
have shown that many residents of Cincinnati be- 
lieved crime had increased over the years leading 
up to Ihe survey, and, in addition, felt their own 
chances of being attacked or robbed had risen. 
Whether or not they feared for their personal 
safety is a matter treated in this section of the 
report. Also examined is the impact of the fear of 
crime on activity patterns and on considerations 
regarding changes of residence. Survey questions 
Ma, lib, lie, I3a, 13b, 16a, I6b, and 16c all 
asked of persons age 16 and over and Data Ta- 
bles 7 through 18 are referenced here. 



Crime as a deterrent to mobility 

Some 84 percent of the measured population 
said they were not afraid of going to those parts 
of the Cincinnati metropolitan area they had rea- 
sons for visiting during the day, and a smaller, 
although substantial, majority (66 percent) so indi- 
cated with respect to nighttime.3 For both time 
periods, males, blacks, and nonvictims were more 
likely than their counterparts to indicate they 
were unafraid of entering those parts of the area 
they had reason to visit. As could be anticipated, 
young persons (age 16-24) were more likely than 
older ones to indicate they were unafraid to visit 
parts of the metropolitan area during the day. 
Unexpectedly, however, residents in the eldest 
age category expressed fearlessness about night- 
time movement in proportionally greater numbers 
than younger persons. This possibly stemmed 
from the more limited needs for movement by the 
older persons. 

Neighborhood safety 

Residents , provided the means for evaluating 
feelings about personal safety when out alone in 
their neighborhoods during the day or at night by 
reporting whether they felt very safe, reasonably 



3 ll should be noted that (he source questions for data cov- 
ered in this section (Questions 13a and I3b) referred to places 
in the metropolitan area where the respondent needed or de- 
sired let enter. Thus, it is reasonable to assume that high risk 
places, those most highly feared, were excluded from consid- 
eration by many respondents. Had the questions applied un- 
conditionally to all sectors of the area, the pattern of respon- 
ses no doubt would have been different. 



safe, somewhat unsafe, or very unsafe. A majori- 
ty said they felt very or reasonably safe during 
either time period, although the proportion so in- 
dicating was considerably higher for the day (94 
percent) than for night (58). 

With respect to the question about daytime 
safety, intergroup response variations chiefly were 
between the very and reasonably safe categories, 
and the proportions of respondents who picked 
those two responses were high for all groups un- 
der study, ranging from 82 percent of black fe- 
males age 65 and over to virtually all males of ei- 
ther race under age 65. The race-sex group least 
likely to report feeling safe was composed of 
black females; in fact, for each age group 20 and 
over, the proportion of black women who indicat- 
ed they felt secure was lower than the corre- 
sponding percentage for white women or for men 
of either race. 

In addition to the lower proportions of residents 
who indicated they felt very or reasonably safe 
when out alone in their neighborhoods at night as 
compared with the day, there were other major 
differences in the dispersion of responses for the 
question about nighttime safety. For one, there 
was a much wider range in the relative number of 
residents who claimed to feel very and reasonably 
safe when out alone at night from 92 percent of 
black males age 20-24 to only about I in 4 black 
females age 50 and over. In other words, and un- 
like the findings with respect to the matter of day- 
time safety, there were a number of population 
subgroups for which a majority of the members 
felt unsafe when out alone in their neighborhoods 
at night. 

Age and sex were the demographic characteris- 
tics that most clearly distinguished respondents 
who felt safe at night from those who did not. 
Approximately two-thirds of all persons under age 
50 said they did not fee! at risk, and about half of 
those age 50-64 felt likewise. In contrast, a major- 
ity of those age 65 and over indicated they felt 
threatened when out alone in their communities at 
night, a result that held for three of the four race- 
sex groups, the exception being white males age 
65 and over, a three-fifths majority of whom indi- 
cated they felt safe. Overall, almosl 4 out of 5 
males said they did not consider themselves to be 
threatened when out alone at night, whereas more 
than half (57 percent) of all females reported sen- 
sing they were at risk; in this regard, response 
differences between the sexes were significant at 
each age level. 



The black population was almost equally divid- 
ed between those who reported feeling safe and 
those who did not, but more than half (61 percent) 
of all white residents said they did not feel threat- 
ened when out alone in their neighborhoods at 
night. However, appreciable response differences 
between the races were limited to individuals in 
the three age groups between 25 and 64 years. As 
was true for the findings concerning daytime, vic- 
timization experience had no apparent influence 
on feelings about personal safety when out alone 
in the neighborhood at night. 

Crime as a cause for moving away 

Residents who had stated they felt somewhat or 
very unsafe when out alone in the vicinity of their 
home during day or night provided additional in- 
formation about the extent of fear caused by 
neighborhood crime by indicating whether or not 
the danger was sufficient for them to consider 
moving elsewhere. "Negative responses were given 
by four-fifths. Victims were considerably more 
inclined than nonvictims (26 vs. 13 percent) to 
indicate they would consider moving because of 
the crime problem, as were persons age 20-49 
compared with other age groups. Although the 
magnitude of differences was small, males were 
more likely than females (22 vs. 16 percent),* and 
blacks more so than whites (20 vs. 17), to have 
thought about moving because of crime. 



tive responses when attention focused on the 
behavior of the respondents themselves: 38 per- 
cent said that crime had caused them to alter their 
activities, and well over half (61 percent) indicat- 
ed they had not modified their behavior. 

More detailed analysis of the population groups 
represented in the survey revealed significant vari- 
ations in the proportions of respondents claiming 
to have limited or changed their behavior. 
Proportionally, more women than men (46 vs. 29 
percent) indicated they limited their activities, and 
the differences held at each age level. Blacks were 
more likely than whites (47 vs. 35 percent) to 
have admitted behavior changes stemming from a 
fear of crime; here, too, the response differences 
held for each age group. The proportion of per- 
sons who said they had made behavioral changes 
appeared to increase with age, from 30 percent 
among individuals age 16-24 to about half of those 
age 65 and over, with the overall pattern of in- 
crease .holding for each of the four race-sex 
groups, although apparent differences between 
specific age groups were not necessarily signifi- 
cant. Victims were somewhat more likely than 
nonvictims to have said they had limited or 
changed their activities (42 vs. 37 percent). 



Crime as a cause 

for activity modification 

Another indicator of the extent of crime-in- 
duced fear was provided by questions concerning 
behavioral changes brought about among people 
in general and persons in the neighborhood, as 
well as by the respondents personally. Some four- 
fifths expressed the belief that people in general 
were limiting or changing their activities because 
of fear of crime, but far fewer (53 percent) 
thought persons living in their neighborhood were 
doing so. There was a further reduction in posi- 



^Based on responses shown in Data Table 15, this observa- 
tion is somewhal misleading because the source question was 
asked only of persons who said they felt unsafe during day- 
lime and/of nighttime, Totaling 42 percent of the relevant pop- 
ulation, individuals who were asked the question included 22 
percent of all males, contrasted with 57 percent of all females. 
Thus, 7 percent of the total population age 16 and overin- 
cluding 5 percent of males and 9 percent of females said they 
had seriously considered moving. 



Residential problems 
and lifestyles 



The initial attitude survey questions were de- 
signed to gather information about certain specific 
behavioral practices of Cincinnati householders 
and to explore perceptions about a wide range of 
community problems, one of which was crime. As 
indicated in the section entitled "Crime and Atti- 
tudes," certain questions were asked of only one 
member of each household, known as the house- 
hold respondent. Information gathered from such 
persons is treated in this section of the report and 
found in Data Tables 19 through 26; the pertinent 
data were based on survey questions 2a through 
7b. In addition, the responses to questions 8a 
through 8f, relating to certain aspects of personal 
lifestyle, also are examined in this section; the 
relevant questions were asked of all household 
members age 16 and over, including the house- 
hold respondent, and the results are displayed in 
Data Tables 27 through 30. As can be seen from 
the questionnaire, and unlike the procedure used 
in developing the information discussed in the two 
preceding sections of this report, the questions 
that served as a basis for the topics covered here 
did not reveal to respondents that the develop- 
ment of data on crime was the main purpose of 
the survey. 



Neighborhood problems 
and selecting a home 

Of those Cincinnati residents who had moved in 
the past 5 years, only I percent indicated the most 
important criterion for selecting their present 
neighborhood was its presumed safety from 
crime, and relatively few said the most important 
reason for leaving their former place of residence 
was the problem of crime. Instead, the largest 
proportion of respondents (38 percent) indicated 
convenience stemming from location was the par- 
amount motive for selecting the new area of resi- 
dence, as well as for leaving the old one (22 per- 
cent). No variations of consequence were record- 
ed among the population groups in the extent to 
which safety from crime was cited as the major 
criterion for selecting a neighborhood. 

The overall level of satisfaction with neighbor- 
hood conditions was high, 63 percent of the resi- 
dents having indicated there was nothing they dis- 
liked about their vicinity. Of the 36 percent who 





said that neighborhood problems existed, the farg- 
est proportion (28 percent) cited environmental 
matters, such as trash, noise, or overcrowding. 
Crime or problems with neighbors were men- 
tioned relatively frequently, victims being more 
likely than nonvictims (21 vs. 16 percent) to have 
considered crime as the major problem. 

Of (he six income groups examined, respond- 
ents for households with annual family incomes 
of $15,000 to $24,999 were the least likely to have 
indicated that crime was the neighborhood prob- 
lem of greatest concern. Also, it is of interest that 
the proportion of members of families earning 
less than $3,000 who cited crime was not signifi- 
cantly different from the corresponding percent- 
age for those earning $25, (XX) or more, although h 
was substantially higher than the percentages for 
the intervening income groups. 

Food and merchandise 
shopping practices 

Cincinnati household respondents gave informa- 
tion concerning where they preferred to do their 
major food and merchandise shopping. Almost 3 
in every 4 indicated they usually shopped for food 
within their neighborhood. Of the I in 4 who 
shopped outside the neighborhood, a negligible 
number of persons said that crime in the commu- 
nity was the most important reason for doing so. 
The two most frequently mentioned causes were 
the lack of neighborhood food stores or the inade- 
quacy of existing facilities. 

Concerning shopping for genera! merchandise, 
neighborhood or suburban areas were preferred 
by 61 percent of the household respondents, with 
a small fraction of these persons suggesting that 
crime was the most important motive for not shop- 
ping downtown. Among the 37 percent who 
shopped downtown, the number who cited neigh- 
borhood or suburban crime as the major reason 
for doing so was based on too few sample cases 
on which to base a reliable estimate. Convenience 
was the overriding basis for a preference in shop- 
ping sites. 

Entertainment practices 

As a measure of the effect of crime on behav- 
ior, individual respondents gave information on 
the frequency with which they went out for enter- 
tainment and the location they generally chose, 
whether within or outside the city. A 46 percent 



plurality indicated they had been going out for 
evening entertainment at about the same frequen- 
cy for the past year or two, and 35 percent said 
they went out less frequently. Among those re- 
porting less frequent entertainment activity out- 
side the home, only 7 percent indicated the most 
important influence was crime; the most frequent 
response (22 percent) was related to finances. 
Except for age, the personal characteristics of 
respondents appeared to bear little if any relation- 
ship to the feeling thai crime was the major rea- 
son for going out less often. Persons age 50 and 
over were more likely than younger individuals to 
limit the frequency of evening amusements be- 
cause of a. perceived crime threat. Only 3 percent 
of persons age 16-49 invoked crime as the primary 
reason for going out less, whereas 13 percent of 
the older age group so indicated. Victim experi- 
ence was not related to reduced entertainment 
activity because of crime. 

A large majority of Cineinnatians (69 percent) 
said they usually relied on facilities within (he city 
for entertainment. Among those who customarily 
went outside the city limits for that purpose, the 
paramount reason was convenience (44 percent), 
crime in the city having been cited by only 4 per- 
cent of the residents. 



Local police performance 

Following Ihe series of questions concerning 
neighborhood safely and crime as a -deterrent to 
personal mobility, individuals age 16 ami over 
were asked to assess the overall performance of 
the local police and to suggest ways, if any, in 
which police effectiveness might be improved. 
Data Tables 31 through 37, derived from survey 
questions I4a and Mb, contain the results on 
which this discussion is based. 



bc.wecn categories were not statistically 
cant in all instances. y 

Relatively more victims than nonvictiim id- 
eated police performance was avcrl ' * 
Therefore, proportionally nu,re '" ' 



Are they doing a good, 
average, or poor job? 

Cincinnati residents were given the opportunity 
i rate the performance of their local police as 
good, average, or poor. More than half (53 per- 
cent) of the population indicated the police were 
doing a good job,.and 35 percent said their work 
was average. Only 9 percent felt police perform- 
ance was poor. 

Statistically significant differences were found 
among the performance evaluations given by the 
various demographic and victim groups mider 
study. However, the magnitude of the differ e 
between the ratings given by males and female 
were not of consequence. 

In contrast to the lack of meaningful response 
vanattons according to sex, the race and me 
groups provided well-defined distinctions. An h 
higher proportion of whites than Mack, said e 
police were doing a good job (59 vs. 38 pc cent 
Macks aving been more prone than wh ,e' ( , e 

heperfoancea S poor(, 5 vs.6)oraverae 
vs. 32). Response differences between members 
of each race who rated performance a, gooThed 

nVolt T"' 18 ! SUb8rOUp ' exce P' l e 
and over for whom there was no significant d- 
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How can the police improve? 

. Overall, four-fifths of the respondent* indicated 
m.praycmcn.wus ..coded in police perform c 
he imjgniludc of the difference between , o 
f'ons of males and femnic who saw a need f or 
improvements was small, although statical! 
significant, and the same was true for Z ! 
spouses of blacks and whites. Victims were more 
Maly than nonv.clims to say that improvement 
^^ 

age 65 and over were least apt to have though, so 
_ Respondents were asked to propose the most 
important need for enhancing local police per- 
fo.mimcc.5 liy flir , lho , HrgC8l a J |on ^ 

ponses was for improved operational practices, 
followed by tha. for upgrading personnel rc^ 
sources (47 vs. 30 percent). The smallest propor- 
"on of recommendations concerned belter com- 
nnm.ty relations (M percent). Among specific 
Mifigesuons, the two most commonplace were that 
donlnllS ?!! lll ' KCd mUl lhm nu V c I'C'-sonnel be 
M and 22 ixjrccnt). Other popular ones in- 

'imi i , h P" cc hcin moi ' c Prompt, responsive, 
and alert (5 percent) or more courteous (II). In- 
creased traffic control was specified by the lowest 
proportion of residents (2 percent). 

There were important differences among popu- 
I'X'on groups regarding proposals for police im- 
provement. Whites suggested betterments in I 
bluks n4 e ' ;S nn | rcs(Mlrcos morc often (ban 

more blacks tha,, whit^rS ****** ^ My 
inn -ilk Vu chosc responses concern- 

ing eilnci the operational uses or community rela- 
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lions of (he force. The preference of whites for 
improved personnel resources was significant at 
each age level, hut that of blacks for changes in 
police operating practices centered only on per- 
sons age 35 and older. Blacks in each age catego- 
ry except the eldest were more likely than whites 
in the corresponding groups to have said that im- 
proved community relations were paramount. 

Of the age groups examined, persons 16-19 
were least likely to suggest expansion or improve- 
ments in police personnel 19 percent selected 
those types of responses; by contrast, the elderly 
were about twice as apt (40 percent) to have made 
such suggestions. This tendency among increas- 
ingly older persons towards a greater interest in 
upgrading police personnel resources was evident 
for individuals of each race and sex, although the 
apparent differences between the percentages for 
persons in the intermediate age groups generally 
were not significant. Conversely, recommenda- 
tions for more positive community relations 
ranged from a high of 22 percent among respond- 
ents age 16-19 to a low of 5 percent for the eld- 
est age group, and the apparent downward trend 
with increased age also held for each of the four 
race-sex subgroups, even though response varia- 
tions between the intermediate age levels were 
generally insignificant. 

Relatively more females than males indicated 
that enhancements in the operational uses of the 
force were most important (51 vs. 44 percent). A 
nominally higher proportion of males than females 
suggested improving personnel resources, and a 
male preference for better community relations 
was also slight. 

Proportionally fewer victims than nonvictims 
(25 vs. 33 percent) suggested improving police 
personnel resources. Victims were somewhat 
more likely than nonvictims to desire modified 
operational practices or better police-community 
relations. 



Appendix I 



The 37 statistical data tables in this appendix 
present the results of the Cincinnati attitudinal 
survey conducted early in 1974. They arc organ- 
ized topically, generally paralleling the report's 
analytical discussion. For each subject, the data 
tables consist of cross-tabulations of personal {or 
household) characteristics and the relevant re- 
sponse categories. For a given population group, 
each table displays the percent distribution of 
answers to a question. 

All statistical data generated by the survey are 
estimates that vary in their degree of reliability 
and are subject to variances, or errors, associated 
with the fact that they were derived from a sam- 
ple survey rather than a complete enumeration. 
Constraints on interpretation and other uses of 
the data, as well as guidelines for determining 
their reliability, are set forth in Appendix III. As 
a general rule, however, estimates based on zero 
or on about 10 or fewer sample cases have been 
considered unreliable. Such estimates, qualified 
by footnotes to the data tables, were not used for 
analytical purposes in this report. 

Bach data table parenthetically displays the size 
of the group for which a distribution of responses 
was calculated. As with the percentages, these 
base figures are estimates. On tables showing the 
answers of individual respondents (Tables 1-18 
and 27-37), the figures reflect an adjustment based 
on an independent post-Census estimate of the 
city's resident population. For data from house- 
hold respondents (Tables 19-26), the bases were 
generated solely by the survey itself. 

A note beneath each data table identifies the 
question that served as source of the data. As an 
expedient in preparing tables, certain response 
categories were reworded and/or abbreviated. The 
questionnaire facsimile (Appendix II) should be 
consulted for the exact wording of both the ques- 
tions and the response categories. For question- 
naire items that carried the instruction "Mark all 
(hat apply," thereby enabling a respondent to 
furnish more than a single answer, the data tables 
reflect only the answer designated by the respond- 
ent as being the most important one rather than 
all answers given. 



The first six data tables were used in preparing 
the "Crime Trends" section of the report. Tables 
7-18 relate to the topic "Fear of Crime;" Tables 
19-30 cover "Residential Problems and Life- 
styles"; and the last seven tables display informa- 
tion concerning "Local Police Performance." 
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Appendix II 

Survey instrument 

Form NCS 6, (he attitude survey instrument 
contains two batteries of questions. The first of 
these, covering items 1 through 7, was used to 
elicit data from a knowledgeable adult member of 
each household (i.e., the household respondent) 
Questions 8 through 16 were asked directly of 
each household member age 16 and over, includ- 
ing the household respondent. Unlike the proce- 
dure followed in the victimization component of 
(he survey, there was no provision for proxy re- 
sponses on behalf of individuals who were absent 
or incapacitated during the interviewing period. 

Data on the characteristics of those inter- 
viewed, as well as details concerning any experi- 
ences as victims of the measured crimes, were 
gathered with separate instruments, Forms NCS 3 

Mn C 4 i W J?'?, h WCre administere d immediately after 
Nti> 6. Following is a facsimile of the latter ques- 
tionnaire; supplemental forms were available for 
use in households where more than three persons 
were interviewed. Facsimiles of Forms NCS 3 
and 4 have not been included in this report, but 

Surveys * 



O.M.B. No. 41 -$7205?; Approval Exoires June 30. 19 


FORM NCS-6 NOTICE - Your report la lha Cansui Buraau li confidential by law (Tills 13. U.S. 
"'*"' Code). It may be (Ben only by sworn Genius employees and may be mod only lor 
ilal stlcal purposes. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COUMERCE fl_ COnllOl flUmbei 


BUREAU OK THE CEH1US 

NATIONAL CRIME SURVEY 
CENTRAL CITIES SAMPLE 


PSU ! Serial ' Panel iHH Segment 


ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


B, Name o! household head 


* 4a. Why did you leave there? Any other reason? (uo< ail that apply) 
(J^) 1 [J Location - closer to job, family, Mends, school, shopping, etc., here 
2 Quouso (apartment! or property characteristics - size, quality, 
yard space, etc. 

3 O Wanted better housing, own home 
3 Q Wanted cheaper housing 
5 CI H tnolce - evicted, bulldlne demolished, condemned, etc. 
6 O Change in living arrangements - marital status, wanted 
to live alone, etc. 

7 [H Bad element moving In 
BQCflrod In. old neighborhood, afraid 
sQ Didn't like neighbor hood characteristics -environment, 
problems with neigh bora, etc. 

10 1 | Other -Specl/y 


^.^ C. Reason loi noninleiview 
iQTYPEA y, ZOTYPEB aQTYPE C 
Rict ol htatl 

(311) iLTJwiiin 

2 Q Negro 
3[30lh(!r 
TYPE 2 j 
Interview not obltlntd lor - 
Line number 


6n) 


III tnoio than one (OiisonJ 
b. Which reason would you say was Ihe most Important? 

^327) fnler Hem ncmWf 





(m) 


5a. Is ttere anything you don'l like about this neighborhood? 




CENSUS USE ONLY 


^ Yes - What? Anything else? (Mark all llaf apply) 
i n Tratllc, paiklng 
aQenvlronmental problems - trash, noise, overcrowding, flic, 
aQCrlme or (ear of crime 
4(71 Public transportation problem 
sj~] inadequate schools, sdoppinj lacllities, etc. 
6 O Bad element moving In 
7 Q Problems with neighbors, character Isllcs o( neighbor 
nQ fitter -Soocllv 


@) 1 @) 


HOUSEHOLD ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 
Ask only household respondent 


Before we get lo the major portion of the survey, 1 would like lo ask 
you a tew questions related to subjects which seem to be ol some 
concern to people. These questions ask you what you think, what 
you lee!, youi altitudes and opinions. 
1. How long have you lived at this address? 
(32W ' Q Less lnan l v eaf ~1 
2Q1- 2 y Ba ' s > ASK fa 
3Q3-5 years J 
A Q Mora lhan 5 years - SKIP lo Sa 


(II moia than ono atvswerj 
b. Which problem would you say is Ihe most serious? 

(330j Cnioi Hem nuraMi 


6a, Do you do your majoi lood shopping In this neighborhood? 


+ ?a. Why did you selecl this particular neighborhood? Any other reason? 
@(Mai* all thai apply) 
1 Q Neighborhood characteristics - type o( neighbors, environment 
streets, paikj, etc. 

zQCood schools 
3Q$ale from crime 
4[^]0nly place housing could ba round, lack of choice 
9 Q Price was right 
,eQ Location - c ose lo job, family, (fiends, school, shopping, etc. 
7 Q House (apartment) or properly characteristics - size, quality, 
yard space, etc. 
oQ Always lived In Ihls neighborhood 
9! I Other -Specify 


No - Why not? Any other reason? fMw* a" thai apply) 
* i Q No stores In neighborhood, others more convenient 
z[~lS!ores In neighborhood Inadequate, prefers (better) 
stores elsewhere 
aQ High prices, commissary or PX cheaper 
4QCfime or feat of crlmo 
sQ Other -Specify 


III more lhan ono reason) 
b. Which teason would you say Is Ihe most Important? 

L33J) Entoi Hem number 


7a. When you shop lor things other lhan food, such as clothing and general 
merchandise, do you USUALLY go to surfaurban neighborhood shopping 
centers or do you shop "downtown?" 
(334) i Q Sorburban or neighborhood 
2 Q Downtown 


(II more Irian one reason) 
b. Which leason would you say was the most Important 

oiy 

FniBi iwm numbei 


* b, Why Is thai? Any other reason? fMarnei/iMiappiyj 
(315) ' Cl Batter pacing, less traffic 
aQ Better transportation 
3 d M ro convenient 
4O Better selection, more stores, more choice 
sQAfrald of crime 
eOSlore hours better 
7 Q Batter prices 
B Q Prefers (better) stores, location, service, employees 
on Other -Specif* 


3a. Where did you live before you moved here? 

@ lC.]OutSld<,U.S. \SKIPW 
2Cl'nslde limits ollhls cllyj 
3 HJ Somewheia e se In U,S. - Specify -3 


County 


b. Did you live Inside Ihe limits ol a cily, town, village, etc,? j f y, mK , hgn oia , eason> 
Qy if] NO 1 c. Which one would you say Is the most Important leason? 

3 G Yos - En. ef na O f clly, urn, , ^5) ^ , (em flumM , 


OH) _L | | 


^ INTERVIEWER - complete Interview with household respondent, 
, beginning with Individual Attitude Questions. 





IHDIVIDUAU ATTITUDE QUESTIONS 

KEYEB - BEGIN HEW RECORD 



Ask each household i 

CHECK A. Look at Ila and b. Was bo, 3 or < marked In either Kern? 



s, theaters, etc.? 
'DOneeaweekormwe 

'^'iSSuSJS?.'"".^ 
mote than once a nwnlh 

3JP About once a month 



l. neh as 



z *3 times a year 

L*ihan23tlm 
year ot navsr 



ITEMB 



lie. 



b. Oo you go lo these places mote or less now than you did a yeaT 



i Q About the same - SKIP to Cfcw* Item A 
a [U Less/ "^ toy olher reason? (Ua,n all thai eppiyf 
iQMonByslluallon 



2 O Places logo, people 
to go wllh 

JQ| Convenience 
Q Health (own) 
5Q Transportation 



7 Q Family reasons (marriage, 
children, parents) 

sCH Activities, Job, school 
sQCrlrworfear of crlma 

10 n Want lo, llhe to, enjoyment 

linothBf-SDBci/f_ 



Yes - % don't you? Any olhei (eason? m** a ,*,, ww 
'Q Can't afford to 5 Q Plan to move soon 

z Q Can't find older houilns 6 Q Health or age 
3Q Relatives, friends nearby jQ Other - Specify 
4 n Convenient to work, etc. ' 



(If morn than one reason) 
. Which lesson would you say Is the most Important? 



r en one reason) 
c. Which reason would you say Is the most Important? 



Entat item nuntai 



- 

4 n Ls dangerous? 
, p ^ |ekl da ? 



CHECK 

ITEM A 



Is box 1,2, o[3 marked InBa? 
DUO- SKIP loBa p Yes - ASK Bd 



t. When you do go out to resjaurants or theaters In the evening, 
usually In Hie city or outside ol the city? gl 

iQusuallynuheclty 



Is it 



Usually ouliide ol th* cfly 
rt equal - JK/P ro g a 



e. Miy do yw usually to (outside the city/In ths 

WaS (Mark ell that apply/ 



1 D MW MwwfMt. rMilllir.uitor to get them, only place available 

a U WfWnj problems, traffic 

3 D Too much cri In other place 

(QMorslodo 

6 D Pfw (teller) racllltlei (raslauranU, theaters, ete.) 

B QMore expensive tn othar area 

?Q Because ol Irlerrfs, relatives 

B Q Other ~ Specify _ 



III more (fan one /snail 

I. Which iiason would you say Is the most Important? 
. Enter llem number 



2 D Averago 



4 D Don't hnow - SKIP lo isx 



_ 
zQDecr.ased 



sQHaven't lived here 
thai long - tKlf lo o 



' i"Jnl * nkln , f about an * y Klffe Wsfc ' rt when yw said 
you think crime In your nelghboihood has (Increased/decreased)? 
o D No Yes - What kinds ol crimes? 



b. In what ways could they Improve? Any olhei ways? . w *,* , apply) 
i Q No Improvement needed - SKIP fo tsa yl 

^LTjHIie more policemen 

3 D Concentrata on more Impomnt duties, serious trtnra, etc. 
4 Q Be more prompt, responsive, alert 

SQ Improva Ualnlng, raise qiialldcatlons or pay, rec.oltnwnt policies 
6U Be more courteous, Improve atlll u d 9 , commumty relations 
7 LJ Don't discriminate 
BCD Need more traffic control 

9 D Need more policemen ol particular typo (fool, car) In 

certain areas o; at certain times ' ' 

'CH Don't know 

11 Qoifle' -Specity 



s , .. . *O Equally by both 

._.. spoon'thnoff 

10*. Within (he pan yeai or two do you think lhal crime In Ihe United 

States has Increased, decreased, or remained about Ihe same? 
iy ' LJ Increased ' .1 i.. -. 



b> 



III moie Iban one way) 
e. Which would you say is Hie most Imporla/it? 



Enter Item nunttMi 



3 D 



robbeit havfl GONE Uf> 
"""*'' hava G E DOWN 
' ' oM d "^'t Changed 



^ Q No opinion 

. _- 

b. Which ol Ihe SECOND group do you agree with most? 

1 DCrlme Is LESS serious than the newspapers and TV say 
anC'Ime Is MOBE serious than the wwspapets and TV say 
3Q Crime Is about as serious as the newspapers and TV say 



1-1 



. WjJ uM you ll being out alone In yout"" 



i D Reasonably Mle 4 Q Vary unsafe 

"' H L bu P" R J' &THEt ' Ay - f "' * m '' wourf 



. 

you leel being oul alone In your neighborhood? 
I g Very safe 3 Q Somewhat unsal 

aQBaaionalilysafe 4 D Very unsafe 

CORK MCJ- (7-J-7J, 



Cl KftSffl? 1 ' 811 w thanffil your " livitl " In * "" lfi ^ 



Appendix 111 

Technical information 

and reliability of the estimates 

Survey results contained in this publication are 
based on data gathered during early 1974 from 
persons residing within the city limits of Cincin- 
nati, including those living in certain types of 
group quarters, such as dormitories, rooming 
houses, and religious group dwellings. Nonresi- 
dents of (he city, including tourists and commut- 
ers, did not fall within the scope of the survey. 
Similarly, crewmembers of merchant vessels, 
Armed Forces personnel living in military bar- 
racks, and institutionalized persons, such as 
correctional facility inmates, were not under con- 
sideration. With these exceptions, all persons age 
16 and over living in units designated for the sam- 
ple were eligible to be interviewed. 

Each interviewer's first contact with a unit se- 
lected for the survey was in person, and, if it 
were not possible to secure interviews with all eli- 
gible members of the household during the initial 
visit, interviews by telephone were permissible 
thereafter. Proxy responses were not permitted 
for the attitude survey. Survey records were pro- 
cessed and weighted, yielding results representa- 
tive both of the city's population as a whole and ot 
various sectors within the population. Because 
they are based on a sample survey rather than a 
complete enumeration, the results are estimates. 

Sample design and size 

Estimates from the survey are based on data 
obtained from a stratified sample. The basic frame 
from which the attitude sample was drawn-the 
city's complete housing inventory, as determined 
bv the 1970 Census of Population and Housing- 
was the same as that for the victimization survey. 
A determination was made that a sample rough- 
ly half the size of the victimization sample 
would yield enough attitudinal data on wh.ch to 
base reliable estimates. For the purpose of select- 
ing the victimization sample, the city's housing 
units were distributed among 105 strata on the 
basis of various characteristics. Occupied un.ts 
which comprised the majority, were grouped into 
100 strata defined by a combination of the follow 
ing characteristics: type of tenure (owned or rent- 
ed); number of household member (five catego- 
ries); household income (five categories); and race 



of head of household (white or other than white). 
Housing units vacant at the lime of the Census 
were assigned to an additional four strata, where 
they were distributed on the basis of rental or 
property value. A single stratum incorporated 
group quarters. 

To account for units built after the 1970 Cen- 
sus, a sample was drawn, by means of an inde- 
pendent clerical operation, of permits issued for 
the construction of residential housing within the 
city. This enabled the proper representation in the 
survey of persons occupying housing built after 

1970. . . . 

In order to develop the half sample required for 
the attitude survey, each unit was randomly as- 
signed to 1 of 12 panels, with units in the first 6 
panels being designated for the attitude survey. 
This procedure resulted in the selection of 6,007 
housing units. During the survey period, 1,019 of 
these units were found to be vacant, demolished, 
converted to nonresidential use, temporarily occu- 
pied by nonresidents, or otherwise ineligible for 
both the victimization and attitude surveys. At an 
additional 178 units visited by interviewers it was 
impossible to conduct interviews because the 
occupants could not be reached after repeated 
calls, did not wish to participate in the survey, or 
were unavailable for other reasons. Therefore, 
interviews were taken with the occupants of 4.SIU 
housing units, and the rate of participation among 
units qualified' for interviewing was 96.4 percent. 
Participating units were occupied by a total ot 
9 110 persons age 16 and over, or an average ot 
1*89 residents of the relevant ages per unit. 
Interviews were conducted with 8,759 of these 
persons, resulting in a response rate of 96.1 per- 
cent among eligible residents. 

Estimation procedure 

Data records generated by the attitude survey 
were assigned either of two sets of final tabulation 
weights, one for the records of individual respond- 
ents and another for those of Behold respond- 
ents In each case, the final weight was the prod- 
uct of two elemenls-a factor of roughly twice the 
weight used in tabulating victimization data esti- 
mates and a ratio estimation factor. The following 
steps determined the tabulation weight for person- 
al victimization data and were, therefore, an inte- 
gral part of the estimation procedure for attitude 
data gathered from individual respondents: (1) a 
basic weight, reflecting the selected umt . ; prob* 
bility of being included in the sample; (2) a factor 
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to compensate for the subsampling of units, a sit- 
uation that arose in instances where the interview- 
er discovered many more units at the sample ad- 
dress than had been listed in the decennial Ceh- 
sus, (3) a within-household noninterview adjust- 
ment to account for situations where at least one 
but not all eligible persons in a household were 

interviewed; (4) a household noninterview adjust- 
ment for ^ ^ J 

pate ,n the survey but from which an interview 

fTc^or t , ^ W a h Usehold ratio <i"'e 
ractor for bringing estimates developed from the 
sample 1970 housjng uni(s .^ P e 

'he complete Census count of such units; and (6) 
a population ratio estimate factor that brought the 

S rf'T mto , accord with post - Ce " sus - 

"mates of the population age 12 and over and 

fronfut ' he da ' a f r P SS "" e biases " " 
from undercoverage or overcoverage of the popu 

The household ratio estimation procedure (step 
5) achieved a slight reduction in the extent of 
sampling variability, ,hereby reducing the ma gh 
of error , the tabulated survey results H afso 
compensated for the exclusion from each 

in 



Estimates derived from different samples mnv 
vary somewhat; they | so may differ from fim,rc, 
developed from the average of all possible s-im 
pies, even if the surveys were administered with 
the same schedules, instructions, and interview- 



ers. 



age, sex, and race characteristics of respontts 



The standard error of a survey estimate is i 
measure of the variation among estimates from nil 
poss.ble samples and is, therefore, a gauge of tho 
precision with which the estimate from a particu 
lar sample approximates the average result of all 
possible samples. The estimate and its associate 
standard error may he used to conslrucl a confi- 
dence interval, that is, an interval having a n e 
scribed probability that it would include the -wer 
age result of all possible samples. The average 
value of all possible samples may or may no! be 
contamed m any particular computed interval 
However, the chances are about 68 out o 00 
hat a survey-denved estimate would differ from 
he average result of all possible samples by les 
than one standard error. Similarly, the chance 

*1 prt rtl-fcj-inJ f\f\ t c t f\ %- ^i mi | v,i^^ 

te l 1 i? m that (he di(rcrc '^ would 
us fcojt tnan i.o timp';^h*> ot-m^ir,,..! ,,.. i 

e inn ""v-fl nit, iSiananro error; about 95 

H! . ' ' ha( the di ""erence would be 2.0 limes 
the standard error; and 99 out of 100 chances h, 
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annropriate 12-month reference period victimiza- 
tions thai occurred before or after tiie close of the 

^Although the problems of recall and telescoping 
probably weakened the differentiation between 
victims and nonvietims, these would not have 
affected the data on personal altitudes or behav- 
ior Nevertheless, such data may have been af- 
fected by nonsampling errors resulting from in- 
complete or erroneous responses, systematic mis- 
takes introduced by interviewers, and improper 
coding and processing of data. Many of these er- 
rors also would occur in a complete census. 
Quality control measures, such as interviewer 
observation and a reintcrview program, as well as 
edit procedures in the field and at the clerical and 
computer processing stages, were utili/.ed to keep 
such errors at an acceptably low level. As calcu- 
lated for this survey, the standard errors partially 
measure only those random nonsampling errors 
arising from response and interviewer errors; 
they do not, however, lake into account any sys- 
tematic biases in the data. 

Regarding the reliability of data, it should be 
noted that estimates based on /ero or on about 10 
or fewer sample cases have been considered unre- 
liable. Such estimates are identified in footnotes 
to the data tables and were not used for purposes 
of analysis in this report. For Cincinnati, a mini- 
mum weighted estimate of 300 was considered 
statistically reliable, as was any percentage based 
on such a figure. 

Computation and application 
of the standard error 

For survey estimates relevant to cither the indi- 
vidual or household respondents, standard errors 
displayed on tables at the end of this appendix 
can be used for gauging sampling variability. 
These errors are approximations and suggest an 
order of magnitude of the standard error rather 
than the precise error associated with any given 
estimate. Table I contains standard error approxi- 
mations applicable to information from individual 
respondents and Table 11 gives errors for data de- 
rived from household respondents. For percent- 
ages not specifically listed in the tables, linear inter- 
polation must be used to approximate the 

standard error. 

To illustrate the application of standard errors 
in measuring sampling variability, Data Table I in 
this report shows that 68.0 percent of all Cincin- 
nati residents age 16 and over (306,800 persons) 



believed crime in the United States had increased. 
Two-way linear interpolation of data listed in 
Table I would yield a standard error of about 0.6 
perccnl. Consequently, chances arc 68 out of 100 
that the estimated percentage of 68.0 would be 
within 0.6 percentage points of the average result 
from all possible samples; i.e., the 68 percent 
confidence interval associated with the estimate 
would be from 67.4 to 68.6. Furthermore, the 
chances are 95 out of 100 that the estimated per- 
centage would be roughly within 1.2 percentage 
points of the average for all samples; i.e., the 95 
percent confidence interval would be about 66.8 
lo 69.2 percent. Standard errors associated with 
data from household respondents arc calculated in 
the same manner, using Table II. 

In comparing two sample estimates, the stand- 
ard error of the difference between the two figures 
is approximately equal to the square root of the 
sum of the squares of the standard errors of each 
estimate considered separately. As an example, 
Data Table 12 shows that 31.4 percent of males 
and 9.9 percent of females felt very safe when out 
alone in the neighborhood at night, a difference of 
21.5 percentage points. The standard error for 
each estimate, determined by interpolation, was 
about 0.9 (males) and 0.5 (females). Using the 
formula described previously, the standard error 
of Ihc difference between 31,4 and 9.9 percent is 
expressed asV).9)2H- (0.5)2, which equals ap- 
proximately 1.0. Thus, the confidence interval at 
one standard error around the difference of 21.5 
would be from 20,5 to 22.5 (21.5 plus or minus 
I 0) and at two standard errors from 19.5 to ^.. - 
The ratio of a difference to its standard error de- 
fines a value that can be equated to a level of sig- 
nificance. For example, a ratio of about 2.0 (or 
more) denotes that the difference is significant at 
the 95 percent confidence level (or higher); a ratio 
ranging between about 1.6 and 2.0 indicates that 
the difference is significant at a confidence level 
between 90 and 95 percent; and a ratio of less 
than about 1.6 defines a level of confidence below 
90 percent. In the above example, the ratio of the 
difference (21.5) to the standard error (1.0) is 
equal to 21.5, a figure well above the 2.0 minimum 
level of confidence applied in this report. Thus it 
was concluded that the difference between the 
two proportions was statistically significant. For 
data gathered from household respondents, the 
significance of differences between two sample 
estimates is tested by the same procedure, using 
standard errors in Table II. 
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Glossary 

Age The appropriate age category is deter- 
mined by each respondent's age as of the last day 
if the month preceding the interview. 

Annual family IncomeIncludes the income 
rf the household head and all other related per- 
sons residing in the same household unit, Covers 
Ihc' 12 months preceding the interview and in- 
cludes wages, salaries, net income from business 
or farm, pensions, interest, dividends, rent, and 
any other form of monetary income. The income 
of persons unrelated lo the head of household is 

excluded. 

Assault An unlawful physical attack, whether 
aggravated or simple, upon a person. Includes 
attempted assault with or without a weapon. Kx- 
eludes rape and attempted rape, as well as attacks 
involving theft or attempted theft, 'which are clas- 
sified as robbery. 

Burglary Unlawful or forcible entry of a resi- 
dence, usually, bul not necessarily, attended by 
theft. Includes attempted forcible entry. 

Central city The largest city of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA). 

Community relations Refers to question Mb 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes two response categories: "Be more cour- 
teous, improve attili.Je, community relations" 
and "Don't discriminate." 

Downtown shopping area The central shop- 
ping district of the city where the respondent 

lives. 
Evening entertainment Refers to enteriam- 

ment available in public places, such as restau- 
rants, theaters, bowling alleys, nightclubs, bars,, 
ice cream parlors, elc. Includes club meetings, 
shopping, and social visits to the homes of rela- 
tives or acquaintances. 

General merchandise shopping Refers to 
shopping for goods other than food, such as cloth- 
ing, furniture, house wares, etc. 

Head of household I -'or classification purpos- 
es, only one individual per household can be the 
head person. In husband-wife households, the 
husband arbitrarily is considered to be the head. 
In other households, the head person is the indivi- 
dual so regarded by iis members; generally, that 
person is the chief breadwinner. 

Household-Consists of the occupants o sepa- 
rate living quarters meeting either of the following 



criteria: (I) Persons, whether present or temporar- 
ily absent, whose usual place of residence is the 
housing unit in question, or (2) Persons staying in 
the housing unit who have no usual place of resi- 
dence elsewhere. 

Household attitude questions Items 1 
through 7 of Form NCS 6. For households that 
consist of more than one member, the questions 
apply to the entire household. 

Household larceny Theft or attempted theft 
of properly or cash from u residence or its imme- 
diate vicinity. Forcible entry, attempted forcible 
entry, or unlawful entry are not involved. 

Household respondent A knowledgeable 
adult member of the household, most frequently 
the head of household or that person's spouse. 
For each household, such a person answers the 
"household attitude questions." 

Individual attitude questions Items 8 
Ihrough 16 of Form NCS 6. The questions apply 
to each person, not the entire household. 

Individual respondent-Bach person age 16 
and over, including the household respondent, 
who participates in the survey. All sucMersons 
answer the "individual attitude questions. 

Local police-Thc police force in the city 
where the respondent lives at the time of the in- 
terview. , . . 
Major food shopping-Refers to shopping fo 

Ihc bulk of the household's groceries. 

Measured crimes-For the purpose of 
report, the offenses are rape, personal rot 
assault, personal larceny, burglary, houscho 
eeny, and motor vehicle theft, as determin 
Ihc victimization component of the surve 
eludes both completed and attempted aci 
occurred during the 12 months prior to the . 

of interview. 

Motor vehicle theft-Stealing or unai- 
inking of a motor vehicle, including at' 
such acts. Motor vehicles includ- " 
trucks, motorcycles, and any c 
vehicles legally allowed on pub 
ways. 



Offender- The perpetrator of a crime. 

Operational practices Refers to question I4b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes four response categories: "Concentrate on 
more important duties, serious crime, etc."; "Be 
more prompl, responsive, alert 11 ; "Need more 
traffic control"; and "Need more policemen of 
particular type {fool, car) in certain areas or al cer- 
tain times." 

Personal larceny Theft or attempted theft of 
property or cash, either with contact (but without 
force or threat of force) or without direct contact 
between victim and offender. 

Personnel resources Refers to question I4b 
(ways of improving police performance) and in- 
cludes two response categories: "Hire more po- 
licemen"and "Improve (raining, raise qualifications 
or pay, recruitment policies." 

Race Determined by the interviewer upon 
observation, and asked only about persons not 
related to the head of household who were not 
present at the time of interview. The racial cate- 
gories distinguished are white, black, and other. 
The category "other" consists mainly of Ameri- 
can Indians and/or persons of Asian ancestry. 

Rape Carnal knowledge through the use of 
force or the threat of force, including attempts. 
Statutory rape (without force) is excluded. In- 
cludes both heterosexual and homosexual rape. 

Rate of victimization See "Victimization 
rate," below. 

Robbery Theft or attempted theft, directly 
from a person, of property or cash by force or 
threat of force, with or without a weapon. 

Series victimizations-Three or more criminal 
events similar, if not identical, in nature and in- 
curred by a person unable to identify separately 
the details of each act, or, in some cases, to re- 
count accurately the total number of such acts 
The term is applicable to each of the crimes meas- 
ured by the victimization component of the sur- 
vey. 

Suburban or neighborhood shopping 

areas-Shopping centers or districts either out- 
side the city limits or in outlying areas of the city 
near the respondent's residence. 

Victim See "Victimized," below 

Victimization-A specific criminal act as it 
affects a single victim, whether a person or house- 
hold. In criminal acts against persons, the number 
of victimizations is determined by the number of 
>ct.ms of such acts. Each criminal act against a 



household is assumed to involve a single victim, 
the affected household. 

Victimization rate For crimes against per- 
sons, the victimization rate, a measure of occur- 
rence among population groups at risk, is comput- 
ed on the basis of the number of victimizations 
per 1,000 resident population age 12 and over. For 
crimes against households, victimization rates are 
calculated on the basis of the number of victimi- 
zations per 1,000 households. 

Victimized For the purpose of this report, 
persons are regarded as "victimized 1 ' if they meet 
either of two criteria; (I) They personally experi- 
enced one or more of the following criminal vic- 
timizations during the 12 months prior to the 
month of interview: rape, personal robbery, as- 
sault, or personal larceny. Or, (2) they are mem- 
bers of a household that experienced one or more 
of the following criminal victimizations during the 
same time frame: burglary, household larceny or 
motor vehicle theft. 
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